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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Emi ty Miss F. NO*,. A.mfi.ld. Sec.. 20. ViCoria Sues,. S.W. 

L 1 y Tel . 479 Victoria . 

To whom all Hon. Local Secs, are requested to send reports of all matters of 
interest connected with their branches, also 6 copies of any prospectuses or 
other papers they may print. 

jq.B. Kindly write on one side of paper only. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places : — 

Bradford. 

Cardiff. — Names may be sent to Mrs. Hamilton, Blackladies, Dynas Powis. 
Dunfermline.— Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, Dunfermline, would be glad 
to hear from people interested. 

Surbiton. 

Swansea. 

Readers of the Parents* Review living in these districts, or having friends 
there, are asked to communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 






(Managed by the Belgravia Branch). 

Owing to an unfortunate accident, the notes of the Club excursions sent 
in for insertion were destroyed. 

Holiday work has been set for members of the Club. 

It is hoped to hold an Exhibition of the Holiday Work during the wintei 
when all collections will be examined by a naturalist. 

Members wishing to contribute to this Exhibition must kindly send i 
their names as soon as possible to the Hon. Secretary, 46, Eaton Square 
London, S.W. 
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PARENTS' REVIEW 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Ot HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

Vol. XVI. No. IO.] [OCTOBER, 1905. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN* 

By The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of Ripon said, at the outset, he should like to say 
that it was a matter of sincere satisfaction to him that he 
was privileged to be there that day and to say a word on 
behalf of the society under whose auspices they were met. 
The Parents’ National Educational Union was, in his judgment, 
a very real and valuable asset in public life. He knew that 
there were some people who took a different view. There 
were those who said they had a great many societies, that 
they had too many societies, that they did not want another 
society, and least of all did they want a society which was 
designed to teach parents ; that the function of parents was 
to teach, and they had better let them alone to find out their 
own way. He believed he was right in saying that there 
were a certain number of people who had such a fond belief 
he might almost call it superstition — in what they called 
parental instinct, that they were inclined to say, Let instinct 
alone, and instinct will do its own work.’ He knew one good 
lady who indignantly repudiated the value of the society 
on the ground that it was a direct intervention with, and 
real insult to, parental instinct. He was much amused when 
he heard that, and, on the other hand, he might say, much 

♦Report, from the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, of the inaugural 
meeting of the Salisbury branch of the P.N.E.U. ^ 

VOL. XVI. NO. 10. 
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distressed He was amused, because it did seem a comic 
thine that instinct could replace a great many other qualities, 
V nd that instinct could really teach people things of which 
they had no knowledge or conception whatever. He could 
imagine that instinct would lead him in ceitain particular 
directions, but that instinct could discover the law of gravity 
did seem to him absurd ; and, if the law of gravity could 
not be discovered by instinct, then it must be commu- 
nicated to people bv something, which he supposed they 
called education. And if that was so in regard to one fact, 
it was so in regard to another. There was a time when he, 
in his folly, believed a great deal in instinct, and he had 
an idea that a great many things he did not know would be 
quite easy, because instinct would show him exactly how to 
do them. But he found it was not the case. He found that 
one might have a certain instinctive sense of the power of 
one’s muscles, but one would not necessarily have a real 
knowledge of the use of the muscles when, for instance, 
one wanted to row. They might have an instinctive know- 
ledge as to the way in which a person should swim, and he 
could imagine that anyone in the water would instinctively 
struggle, but he had understood from authorities, and also 
from experience, that one might struggle and sink. There- 
fore, it stiuck him that all instinctive movements wanted 
education, and he was amused at those who so zealously 
e ended instinct. There was another aspect. There was 
no mg more sad, surely, than to see well-intentioned people 
struggling on and fighting with difficulties which a very little 

thZ IT 1 ' entirel y re move ; and though God had put 
munirat -0 a ca P a city for gaining and com- 

the real 11 ? l? edge ’ ^ WaS a Sad thin S that so man y of 
ZZ L he Was not speaking there merely 

-which met^opl^^h e T ti0n h<2 Said ^ tr0ubleS 
knowledge anil h \ 1Ves were for want of a llttle 
that peonle there Was such a strange idea abroad 

Great and ere^in — ° Ut thmgS by instinct for themselves. 

sequence of the m]Unes were done to growing life in con- 

Now the Parents’ U N > t^ ltl °i 1 tbat people might be left alone. 

and said parental dut?^ E<Iucatlonal Union came forward 
P ental duty-no matter whether this duty they 
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were discharging rewards nd children, 7r 

those who were entrusted to their care-was so solemn and 
sacred a thing that it ought to be given the highest and best 
intelligence and the widest and best education possible, because 
all those who had the charge and responsibility of bringing 
up the young should be armed with every possible knowledge 
concerning the laws of their growth, the structure of their 
frames, the order and consequence of the development of 
their mental powers, the relation of their moral and spiritual 
forces to their minds and bodies. All these subjects were in 
some sense or another to be made clear to those who had the 
responsibility and bringing up of the future generation. He 
looked into their faces, and might he add ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty years to their lives, and perhaps they would imagine 
themselves forgetting what was obvious to them now. The 
object of the Parents’ National Educational Union was not 
merely to teach people the things which they did not know, 
but to recall to parents the things which they were liable to 
forget. He wanted them to think, perhaps from the ex- 
perience of their ow r n life, whether it was not true that — 
he would not say old people, but middle-aged people — were 
so very forgetful of the fact that they were once children. 
The Parents’ National Educational Union came back to 
them to say, “ Now parents, you are going to take up the charge 
of children, remember that you were once young.” There 
was a beautiful passage in one of Mr. Blackmore’s novels, 
The Maid of Sker, in which he broke out into an apostrophe 
of the men and women of the day, and said, " How r many there 
are amongst us who lose the very joy of life, who lose the 
capacity of entering into its fullest and sweetest moments, 
because they have forgotten what is the nature of the heart 
of a little child.” And it was quite true. They had their 
cares, interests, employments, occupations ; they had the 
thousand and one obligations of life ; they began to take an 
interest in politics and municipal affairs, and they forgot 
the little children at their doors, and when they came to 
talk to them they were inclined to give them lectures. He 
remembered a pretty passage in a French writer who was 
writing very wisely on the subject of education, and he took 
up the point their Chairman had spoken of, the quest.on of 
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education not being a mere matter of training the intellect. 
He said • “ When I send children out into the fields, for instance 
botanising, I leave them to their own sweet will, and they 
come back, and one child gives me the flowers all carefully 
spread upon paper, with every part accurate and correctly 
named ; whilst another brings me in an armful of flowers, 
with its little face aglow with joy ; you give,” says the writer,’ 
“a prize to the first child, but you give a kiss to the second.” 
And he (the Bishop) thought there was wisdom in that thought. 
Therefore, to recall to the memories of parents what they might 
forget was part of the work of the Parents’ National Edu- 
cational Union. The idea which, he supposed, was put before 
parents was that they should have such a real aim and purpose 
towards the education of their children, that that education 
should no longer be a haphazard affair. The education of the 
child was the development of the child in the fullest possible 
possession of all the powers, the capacities, the qualities, which 
God had designed that child should possess. They should 
never be satisfied with any education which was what he 
called one-sided. If he made a child’s brain active, but he 
did not make the conscience responsive, if he made the con- 
science responsive and he did not make the affections genuine, 
he was not dealing fairly by that child’s education. They 
v anted the child to grow up with the motto of the Union 
t rough t into full and complete thought. “I am; I can ; 
°ug t , will in other words the recognition of its own 

S CnCe ’ • an ^ reco g n ition of what was meant by the 
^ ponse rising out of the conception of the statement “ I am ” 

more Tha ^+ 1 ^ lV1I J^ creature with a purpose in my life. But 

but I am 1 lat ^ 1 am n0t Simply here aS an existent being, 

to do and th^ f ^ f lfted Wlth a capacity which enables me 
, and therefore I must lpam i i 

of that other phrase “ T J „ ^ measure and the meaning 

of what mv ™ ’ Can ' I must learn the limitations 

thing* which someth “ d 1 must ^at there is some- 

ought no,.- P “ S J a [, S XT’ “ Th0U « h you can, you 
in the thought of ^ ^ Blsho P said he wanted to bring 
words “ I ought ” Tt Consc * ence which was expressed in the 

incomplete, because unlesTifh ^ S ° ^ ^ leaVG the ChiId 

its own capacitv i+c i . bad i ear ued its own existence, 

P c ‘‘y. its duty, and had also been trained so that 
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jo rv SO ‘a i wiii* as ,h Stro H g / nough ’ in face of 

to say I will, they had not given it the fullest measure of 
its manhood to that child. The Parents' National Edu- 
rational Union had not forgotten that religion belonged to 
educatton He said that the objeet should be the training 
Of the child so that it might be put into full possession of all 
its varied faculties and powers, and if man was in any sense 
a religious animal— and he supposed they would all agree to 
that in a general way, however they might differ about methods 
of explanation— if man was in any sense a religious animal, 
capable, that was, of being brought into a religious life, then 
all these religious qualities and capacities, and all that spiritual 
force, which was, at any rate, the heritage of the child, ought 
to be given its exercise as much as the brain power and con- 
science power and will power. He would say that if the 
Parents’ National Educational Union could deal with the 
subject, and could put before the world, in a broad and com- 
prehensive way, the full significance of education, neither 
appealing to that class of people who thought that religious 
education consisted in keeping people very ignorant of all 
the other facts of life, nor avoiding merely that intellectual 
side which never brought spiritual powers into play ; if they 
could avoid the extremes they met on all sides they would 
do real and abiding and valuable work for the people of 
this country. He wished to lay down two fundamental 
ideas, which he was anxious to speak of. Might he speak 
of the gradations of development, and might he also speak 
of what he might call the great opportunities which came 
to them with regard to the religious training of children — two 
fundamental principles. Whatever they did in teaching 
children or training children judiciously, let them be very, 
very careful that the very first impression that they ga\e 
them of religion should be a noble, clear, and unsullied one. 
They were told Sir Joshua Reynolds produced the brilliant 
effect of his portraits on his canvas by first painting the whole 
surface of the canvas with white. He was not saying it was 
true, but it would serve as an illustration. If he (the Bishop) 
put the surface of his canvas in a white frame, every colour 
he put upon it would catch something of the brilliancy of that 
white, and all the colours he put upon the canvas, had lie 
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painted it black, would partake of the dark hue he put there 
first. Now the first thing they had to do with the child was 
to paint a glorious white on the background of its conceptions 
He meant, teach them that the world into which they were born 
was God’s world, and that God is Love. He could not 
endure that the child should be brought up with dark con- 
ceptions which gave it a false idea of God as anything but 
Love, for it seemed to him that they were irretrievably 
damaging the whole possibility of the noble development of 
the child’s life religiously, if they started from any other 
hypothesis than the Christian hypothesis, that God was indeed 
Love. For the sake of their child’s peace and faith and 
character, never let it believe anything which was not based 
first upon that thought, God is Love. The second fundamental 
point was of secondary importance, and that was to always 
teach children the inexorableness of law. The conception of 
life which we might form might be as flabby as a straw hat. 

It might, on the other hand, be as noble as the conception of 
God Himself was noble, and he was perfectly certain that one 
of the greatest mistakes they and he could make in the bringing 
up of children was to teach them that a law existed and might 
e ro en w ith impunity. Life was much stronger and 
terner than that, and one of the saddest pictures he could 
imagine was that of a child brought up in an easy-going sort 

wh!r:;: h r. a father and moti - ^ dowAS* 

the home „•» "T J ' ‘? g Set aS,de ' and where every rule of 
send suc e h T j! y ” ade to •* b ™ken or ignored. Let them 
and thev would ° U ^ wodd with its inexorable laws 
up in anatmolr rTf tha ‘ had bought the child 

Wieve it coul/dols"* rl! they had taught jt t0 

brought it ud with P eased - Then the great big world 

children oft, but God^vf™ C ^ ecl< ' Barents might let their 
made to work Tl ^ let them off> God ’ s laws were 

L °ve, He had miJu- remember that though God is 

not going to alter His 1 ^ ^ d an orde rly world, and He was 
Children must ^bro^L ^ choose to play the fool, 
they knocked their rf . UP With the ^collection that if 
harder thorv , a s a gainst a brick wnii +ho was 


i , y iccuiiection max n 

- ...ou neads S j^ nSt a br i c k wall the wall was 
that would do it. ^H . ’ an , * Was onl y a soft-headed person 

( m ig it amplify these points, but they 
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would see these two principles touched an enormous ranee 

IdsSr t” ‘ ead r g> WWch migh ‘ be ^orated a, S 

here he brouSTi h” ',° the ‘ h ° Ught of the nhild-and 
e he brought in his second point, what he described as the 

gradations— very few people reflected carefully upon the wav 
m winch the child was going to grow. That was to say the 
way in which its capacities and the faculties and powers would 
Slice, cd one another in ordinary sequence. They might 
remember how Tennyson described the child in the cradle 
discovering that there were other things in the world beside 
itself. The child’s first endowment might be said to be the 
possession of a capacity for sensations, pleasurable and painful 
These were due, were they not, to the possession of certain 
nerves, which gave a child information concerning the sen- 
sations which it was feeling. The moment a child had begun 
to learn in that way, it had begun to stir into being another 
class of things ; it began to have a certain class of emotions 
in consequence of its sensations. It began to have within 
itself an emotion of pleasure, or an emotion of pain. That 
was to say, the sensations were what he might describe as 
communicated inwards, and the child became the subject of 
a number of feelings or emotions arising from those sensations 
without. They were not going to leave the child there. 
Let them watch how those emotions accumulated as life went 
on. The emotions which were first simply conscious of pleasure 
or pain became more conscious as the child went on. As it 
read, its imagination was touched by what it read or was 
taught, and it had emotions not from physical contact, but 
emotions which appealed to its mind. Here were emotions 
raised, not by physical sensation, but by the immediate action 
of the thought within the child’s mind. There came an age 
in which the child was much more governed by its emotions 
than by its sensations. When it was a baby it was governed 
almost entirely by its sensations. Then they educated the 
child in self-control over its physical sensations, and control 
over its emotions as well. So the third stage was that of 
self-control, and he wanted them to look at them as they 
succeeded one another. Supposing it were possible to bring 
up a child as subject only to physical sensations, what would 
become of it ? It would lack generosity and enthusiasm. 
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Its only response would De uiai u uiey nit it it would 
cry, and if they stroked it it would laugh. That would 
not be an educated child. They wanted to graft upon 
its sensations the enormously valuable force of all tlios 1 
emotions which had begun, as it were, through the action of 
the sensation of the pain and pleasure of life. That was 
valuable commodity, if he might use the expression, j n one 
stage of the educational training of the child, though the 
should remember that the powers of thought and judgment 
had not yet been reached in the child. The child was first 
governed by its sensations, and in the next stage largely b 
its emotions. He might say that lie did not believe that 
very many children, or very many people much earlier than 
might he say, twenty years of age, were governed by their 
real, solid judgment. He thought they were swayed bv 
their emotion, their feeling, much more largely than their 
moment, up to the time they were twenty or twenty-one 
or any age they eared to fix. And he wanted to add tlds' 

emotions, andT’ nZVo, 'loU throu « h thdr 

a »ay by its emotions. He thanked Tad f T Cal ™ d 
be a poor race and . d f J ° d f° r J f- It would 

the old was not sometrs' " to” IT the of 

the young. It would ^ • S , lame b T tbe generosity of 
be governed by statesmen mi , SC1able world if they were to 
judicious that there could’ hV° " ^ always so painfully 

great and noble cause to a greltZdVir^ Swee P in 8 a 
Was ^ that young neonl. a Z d bnlIlant success. Why 

~~ he said, sometimes? Distrust ^ ^ sometimes 

was very often caused k + St and alienation in homes 

forgotten he was enthusiastic ^ that the father had 
aaxi ous that his boy should be ^ He WaS S ° 

WhCn , the boy burst on ' of good sense, and 

pensities, the father was c ° , ent busiastic socialistic pro- 
judicious and weU-balanceH° TTT that the bo y should be 

1Ca l y the en thusiasm which wt • ^ dld nCt share s y m P athe_ 

as expressed, even in a foolish 
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way, and hence there was a division between them u 

scssatctrit-srS 

would be" W °, be a feeHng ln which sentiment and emofion 
would be predominant in life, unless they were going to make 

the child a precocious little man of business 'which to “ 

bad thing to do. Instead of setting themselves to repress 

what was a great God-given force, let them try to train it and 

direct it to noble objects. Continuing, his lordship said they 

must prepare the way fQr thg possession Q{ SQber jud t y 

lat meant, they must be watching the emotional period 
and they must be trying so to develop the feelings and the 
affections and emotions in a proportionate way, giving them 
those things which were right worshipful in due order, so that 
they had not given an exaggerated force to any one of the 
affections appealed to. Then, what had been described by 
one writer, as the disposition of the child, would be of that 
happy order that was likely to be developed into a noble 
character. As they grew older they became judicious, and 
they did things more from reason than impulse. They must 
prepare for that. They must be preparing the reasoning 
powers of the child all the time, and they must be preparing 
them so that they might use the force of generous and noble 
emotions in a way which would not be that of the mere senti- 
mentalist. They all liked to see enthusiasm and strong 
emotions in youth. He did not think they admired them 
quite so much when the man was older ; they expected a 
little stronger stuff in him than that. They must bring the 
power of these sentiments under the dominion and good 
government of a good, strong, sturdy reason, and they must 
remember the order in which God had brought these powers 
into life. If they were wise they would say to themselves 
then : — “ If I believe in God, which I must if I am to speak 
of religious training, I must recognise the order in which God 
brings these things into play, and I must provide that the 
education of the child shall be in harmony with that ordei , 
otherwise I shall be trying to do the thing in the wrong way. 
Hence, it seemed to him they could see clearly where they 
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could bring in the influence of religion. They would feel 
that standing between physical sensation and cold, dry, hard 
judgment, stood that great concatenation of emotions and 
feelings of which they had been speaking, and they reached 
the threshold of the time in which the mind was coming into 
stronger and fuller play. This was a serious period of life 
and it led him to speak of the opportunities. There was one 
profound time of opportunity — he did not mean to say that 
every time of child life was not opportunity. He should like 
the child to be taught in its earliest years that God loved it 
and that there was no sorrow in its heart God did not under- 
stand. He should like it to understand that the tears of 
the Christian meant the compassion of God at all times ; he 
should like it to realise that behind everything that puzzled 
and perplexed it there was a love, though they could not 
trace it, just as the sun might be behind a cloud, and might be 
shining on other parts of the world, though it was not shining 
on our corner ; he showed it to realise that the inexorableness 
o law meant something good for its education ; he should 
ike all that, and so throughout every period there should be 

elU , C r a fn ° f th - ‘"oughts, which wouM 

for P the child a Ve „° GOd ' S T 33 “ W6re in the life of Christ, 

■ , f 1 a tlmes - But, he said, there was a special 

Who took 0 spe 0 cS m cie tof T * ^ PUb ' ished by a man 
one of verv great rpli • ' Im es J £ ate a question which was 
from the standpoint lg !° US mtercst > but which he approached 
Christian ma "- ^ “ haa ‘ d 

Version, that people mieht he 7“ SUCh 3 thmg as con ' 
into an unselfish an^fro , trans / ormed &■>"> a selfish life 

seriousness and devoutnesT almosi . fnV ° lousness to lives of 
preaching of a sermon. He said • “r h a momen t, from the 

that as a scientific man” h 1 should like to investigate 
call the phenomena nf 6 lnves Bgated what he would 

elusion that the Churches’ T/ gT’ ^ ^ Came t0 the con ' 
man , he said he could not l > J ° • WGre nght - As a scientific 

case— and he had investigated^^ He , had taken case after 

and he said so clear was it on ^ ,° T f ° Ur hundred cases— 
v cstigation, that he was ho 1 t Calm and dispassionate in- 
right, and that thev could l*™ t0 admd the Churches were 
thev could claim as a real undeniable fact that 
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there was such a thing as conversion. He (the Bishom tra 
not mean to say for a moment that u , Blsho P) dld 

was called instantaneous conversion but T ° f 

fl 

he characteristics of that fact, and the first and obvious thing 
to do was to ask whether there was any particular age a f 
which this strange phenomena of conversion was more likely 
to take place than another. And he found that a very large 
percentage of cases occurred at the age between fourteen and 
eighteen, at the wonderful age at which slowly the life was 
merging from childhood to manhood and womanhood-the 
most wonderful period of human life in one sense, in which 
childish things were passing away, in which the sense of a 
larger and nobler vocation, a more splendid capacity for 
increased responsibility, was beginning slowly to drawn upon 
the soul— God’s period, in which He touched the nature of 
man, and man ceased to be a child any longer, putting away 
childish things— a period in which they were called to live 
for a purpose in the world, when their life must not be that of 
hunting the butterfly, but of turning their energies and capaci- 
ties to the service and love of others. That was the wonderful 
period, and at that period this man said he found the majority 
of these cases of conversion. The moral he drew from that 
was that from those who were training the young there ought 


to be the outpouring of the most wonderful, watchful sympathy, 
when the child began to pass out of the little river of life 
into the big ocean of life. They could not influence it much 
longer. When the child was a little child plucking the flowers, 
bringing them with its babyish delight, and pouring them 
into their laps, they could do as they pleased with it, but 
there came a time when the child retired into itself, with vague 
misgivings, a wonderful sense of the unknown, a deep sense 
of the dreadfulness of life, a consciousness of loneliness which 
it could not quite explain, a sense of being misunderstood 
because it could not understand itself. There was the 
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opportunity ! That was the sacred houi , in which, by t] 1(J 
witness of this scientific man, the souls of men and women h id 
responded readily to the appeal of nobler things. It was the 
flood-tide, so to speak, of their emotion, if they would. And 
surely, if they could secure the great volume of growin 
emotion, the great strength of that life, which was now bein^ 
cast by the imagination on larger things, if they could secure 
it then and bring it under the dominion of the love of God 
how much had they done for that life ? To have given it •' 
perception of God’s love before, and now, at the moment it 
felt its life was sadly lonely, to bring it into personal relation 
with that love, and let it understand that religion in the lone 
run was the relation of the soul to the God who made it-- 
that was the time it seemed to him of most striking and startline 
opportunity to those who had the training and education of 
the young. They would forgive him saying a word about 
Ins own communion, but it did seem to him that if there was 
one age which was obviously pointed out as the fitting age for 
Confirmation, it was that God-given age of greater opportunity 
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now the hand o f my boy w girl , or son or daugMer ^ t 

y • aughter mine, or son mine, you are mv child no 
more, but you are God's child still, and though I m us t let 
you go Out into that sweet and wonderful independence of 
yours may 1 fake vour hand once more and mav I put i, 

f Tas nf e Td Fath T s hlind ’ that He may lead you »>«. 

for a 1 have led you through your childhood, so He can lead 
you irough your manhood and womanhood.’ And then 
perchance, there will be an easement in the anxious hearts 
oi parents and teachers, for they will know that the edu- 
cation which they tried to begin, is going to be carried on 
v a love larger than theirs, and they will, at any rate, be 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 

the Lord, for they will know their labour is not in vain with 
the Lord.” 


Dr. Wlntefoord proposed a vote of thanks to the Bishop 
of Ripon for addressing them upon a subject of such singular 
and deep importance. He thanked him sincerely on their 
behall for giving them so eloquent an account of what the 
Society might do in intelligent and devout hands. For him- 
self, he felt that the Society deserved the serious support of 
all parents and teachers. He was not going to make a speech. 
He would simply say that almost all thoughtful modern 
thinkers, from Professor Lecky down to the latest educationa- 
list, saw in the conditions of family life at the present day, 
symptoms of very grave and serious anxiety turning upon 
this issue. Was there, or was there not, a growing distance, 
a fissure, a gulf between parents and children as they developed 
in that anxious and critical period of life of which the Bishop 
had spoken ? 

Sub-Dean Watts, in seconding, said they had learned a 
great deal as to the importance of education. Many of them, 
he dared say, had hardly looked upon the subject of education 
in the same light as it had been put before them that evening. 
He came there himself, knowing nothing whatever about the 
objects of the Society, but he felt that if the views put befoie 
them by the Bishop of Ripon that night, could be put before 
people, it would have a marvellous effect. Referring to the 
bitterness existing at the present time on the subjec t of religious 
education, he said if they could work together on the principles 
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of the Bishop of Eipon, many of those difficulties would 
away altogether. P^ss 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

The Bishop of Ripon, in responding, said the seconde 
the resolution had said it was possible that if the • er 
he had ventured to lay down were better understood 
might mitigate the bitterness of the controversy on the s K' 
of religious education. He did indeed hope that mi^V^ 
the case. One thing he was anxious for, and in that h ' ^ 
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V e-JNICE. 


No vulgar Dives calls for our disdain • 

Less obvious are the purple and the fire 
an peace and self-absorption reigning there- 
Sweet sounds, sweet sights and no disturbing pain. 

The rich man’s face is calm and self-involved 
He holds a lovely lady by the hand, 

As she looks down in placid self-command, 

No duty to be met, no problem solved : 


While three musicians look upon the score 
Held by a dwarf in absolute repose. 

Beauty and ease are there : what need they more ? 
What else can that sweet harmony disclose ! 

Love is so much, and beauty so enticing, 

Life with its good things ” so self-sufficing. 

No thought can urge, no pity penetrate, 

How can they heed the beggar at the gate ! 


The other lady seems to urge a claim, 

Her hand upon the heart no longer prized ; 
Perchance she may perceive the halt and lame 
And care for others by the world despised. 


The picture gives a hint of ruddy glare 
(Unseen by Dives), which is glowing there : 
Refining fire must teach his heart to feel, 
Then for his brethren he will make appeal. 


These are the thoughts which recently I owe 
With grateful thanks to Bonifazio. 

Julia Firth. 


